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POOR ROBIN’s* COMPLAINT. 


AS Robin, on a summer’s day, 

Sat in the bow’r he help’d to weary 

He sigh’d and said, ‘* Good-lack.a day,”’ 
Then shook his head, and dropp’d a tear. 


** How many a year I’ve toil’d with ease 
Around this pretty, pleasing spot, 

My employ’r alway s sure to please, 
Whose mem’ry cannot be forgot. 


Oh had he liv’d to see my grief 
I should not daily sigh in vain? 

His bounteous hand would grant relief, 
His kind advice would soothe my pain. 


No harden’d hireling o’er the poor 
Could then usurp unlawful sway 5 

Nor spurn the aged from the door 
As I was spurn’d the other day. 


A friend to virtue in distress, 
A friend to al] the human race, 
He would not suffer wretchedness 
‘To have a dwelling near his place. 


Near forty years in his employ— 
Oh what a happy time I spent! 

My cot was blest with ev’ry joy, 
Nor Joan, nor I knew discontent. 


Alas! the good old soul is gone, 
And soon I hope myself to go; 
My limbs are weak, my labours done, 


And nothing left but want and woe.” 


Thus daily would poor Robin sit, 
And daily thus relate his grief 5 

His master’s kindness oft repeat, 
Then beg of Heav’n to send relief. 


~ plaintive song at length was heard, 
For Robin was ** an honest man :” 
Philanthrophy then interfer’d, 
And charity drew up the pian. 


For the vain hireling o’er the poor, 
Disdain’d to hear a true complaint, 

He spurn’d the needy from his door, 
And Jaugh’d at all their discontent. 


Then to the guardians of the law, 
Where justice sits complaints to heat, 

The fricnd of Robin there did shew 
What they in mercy ought to spare. 


* A Devonshire provincial expression for Robert, 
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To them he told the piteous tale, 
Replete with sympathetic lore; 

In Robin’s cause he did prevail 
For he was innocent tho’ poor, 


Then high sjpted home he flew, 
The joy fut tidings to relate, 
But e’er he could the tale renew 
The BELL proclaim’d he came too late. 


For, poor old sou}! he could not: stay, 
Nor were his woes by man redress’d, 
Thro’ want his body pin’d away, 
Heav’n number’d Robin with the bless’d. 
South Petherton. ig 





MOORLAND MARY, 


W's jet elack eyes, and sloe black hair, 
With cheeks sy red, and arms so bare, 
And teeth so white, and dimpled ¢hin, 

And bosom fair and pure within; 

With small straw hat, so loosely tied, 

And rushy basket at her side, 

Quite full with berries red and blue, 

And heather buds of many a hue, 

And steps as light as any fairy, 

I met the little Moorland Mary. 


If you, sweet girl, will go with me, 
My little serving maid to be, 

And those soft notes you sweetly sung, 
Repeat them to my nursling young; 
And leave these hills, so bleak and wild, 
To watch and tend my darling child; 
To cherish her EF fondly love, 

And tender, true, and faithful prove, 
And o’er her infant steps be wary, 

I’ll treasure you sweet Moorland Mary. 


Oh lady ; listen to my tale, 

And let my simple words prevail ; 

My mother’s old, she’s old and poor, 
And scarce can totter to her door; 
And me she loves, her only joy, 

She has no other girl or boy. 

Ah! while she lives with her I’ll stay, 
But think of you when faraway. ~ 
She says the grave will rest the weary, 
And then I’ll- be your Moorland Mary. 





EYOND this morta] valeour treasure lies, 
And hope still blossoms tho’ frail nature dies! 

Beyond this dark recess of worms.and. dust, 
Immortal honours crown the good and just! 
The humble spirit, ready to depart, 
Feels not a sting from death’s triumphant dart! 
‘The humble spirit, albits frailties o’er, 
Meets smiling mercy on th’-eternal shore; 
With healing wing she guards its trembling flight 
To those blest regions of celestial light! 


Epitaph on a Tomb-Stone in Rottingdean Chawch-¥ ard on William Knight. 
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For MONDAY, November 5, 1810. 





Recent Eruption at Mount Vesuvius. 
Written by a Spectator. 


Ses late eruption will make the year 1810 an epoch in 
the annals of Vesuvius, on account of the manner in 
which it began, and the disasters it has produced. 

It is considered as a very extraordinary circumstance that 
this eruption was not preceded by the usual indications ; every 
previous convulsion of Vesuvius being announced by the 
drying up of the wells of Naples. This phenomenon did not 
take place on this occasion ; and, to the great surprise of the 
inhabitants, Vesuvius began to emit flames on the night of the 
10th of September. 

On the morning of the 11th the flames became more 
intense, and the lava began to flow from the east and south- 
east sidesof the mountain. Towards evening the conflagration 
increased, and about twilight two grand streams of fire were 
seen to flow down the ridge of the volcano: night produced 
no change in this state of things. 

On the morning of the 12th a hollow sound was heard, 
and has always been increasing ; the fire and smoke have 
equally augmented in intensity, and towards evening the 
horizon was obscured. The breeze, usual in these parts, having 
blown from the south-east, dissipated the accumulated clouds, 
The mountain continued to vomit lava and a dense smoke, 
which even at a distance was strongly sulphureous ; the 
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hollow noise in the sides of the mountain continued to 
increase. 

Curious to witness as near as possible one of the most 
astonishing phenomena of nature, and forgetting the misfor- 
tune of Pliny, L set out from Naples, and at eight in the even- 
ing I reached Portici. From thence to the summit of the 
mountain the road is long and difficult. About half-way 
there is a hermitage, which has long served for refuge and 
shelter.to the traveller ; 4 gbod hermit has ‘there fixt d_ his 
residence, and takes care to furnish, for a moderate sum, 
refreshments, which to the fatigued traveller are worth their 
weight in gold. The environs of this hermitage produce the 
famous wine called lac tryma Christi. From the hermitage 
to the foot of the cone, there is a long quarter of a league of 
road, tolerably, good ; but in order to reach from thence the 
crater, it is necessary to cliinb « mountain of cinders, where 
at every step you sink up tu the mid-leg. It took my com- 
panions, myself, and our guides, two hours to make this 
ascent; and it was already midnight when we reached the 
crater. 

The fire of the vodléano served us for a tofch; the noise 
had totally ceased for two hours; the flame had also considera- 
bly decreased ; these circumstanees augtnented our security, 
and supplied us with the necessary confidence in traversing 
such dangerous ground. We approached as’ near as the 
heat would permit, “and we set fire to the sticks of our guides in 
the lava, which slowly ran throigh the hollows of the crater. 
The surface of this inflamed matter nearly resembles metal 
in a state of fusion; but as it flows it carries a kind of 
scum, which hardeus as it cools, and then forms masses of 
scoria, which dash against each Other, aud roli all on fire, 
With noise, to the foot of the mowdudtain. Strong fumes of 
stipliuric acid gas arise in abundance from these scoria, and 
by their caustic and penetrating qualitics, retider respiration 
difficult. 

We seemed to be pretty secure in this situation, and were 
far from thinking of ri tiring, When a frightful explosion, 
Which launched into the aii fragivents of burning rocks to the 
distance of more than 100 tuises, reminded us of the danger 
to which we were exposed. None ot us hesitated a moment 
m embracing a retreat; and in five minutes we cleared in 
our descent a space of ground which we had taken two hours 
to climb. 

We had not reached the hermitage be fore a noise more 
frightful than ever was heard; and the volcano, in all its fury, 
began to launch a mass equal to some thousand cart-loads 
of stones, ‘and fragments ‘of burning rocks, witha projectile 
force which it would be diflicult to calculate. As the prejec- 
tion 
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tion was. vertical, almost the whole of this burning mass fell 
back again into the mouth of the voleano, which vomited it 
forth anew to receive it again, with the exceptign of some 
fragments which flew off, to fall at a distance, and alarm 
the inquisitive spectator, who avoided them, as, on public 
fetes, we avoid the handle of the rockets in our fire-works. 

The 18th commenced with nearly the same appearances 
as those of the preceding day. The voleano was tranquil, 
and the lava ran slowly in the channels which it had formed 
during the night ;.but at four in the afternoon, a frightful 
and continued noise, accompanied with frequeat explosions, 
announced a wew eruption ; the shocks of the volcano were so 
violent, that at Fort de ’Q2nf, built upon a rock, where I then 
was, at the distance of near four leagues, I felt oscillations 
similar to those produced by an earthquake. 

About five o'clock the eruption commenced, and continued 
during greater part of the night. This time the burning matter 
flowed down all sides of the mountain, with a force bitherto 
unprecedented ; all Vesuvius was on fire, and the lava has 
caused the greatest losses ; houses and whole estates have 
been overwhelmed ; and at this day families in ‘tears and 
reduced to despajr search in vain for the inheritance of their 
ancestors, buried under the destroying lava. 

At ten at night the bermitage was no longer accessible ; 
a river of fire had obstructed the road. The districts situated 
on the south-east quarter of the mountain bad still more 
to suffer. Mount Vesuvius was no longer any thing but 
one vast fame ; and the seaman at a great distance might 
contemplate, at his leisure, this terrific illumination of na- 
ture. ! 





Heraldry, Illustrative of Ancestry, and Gentility, 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 


N Scotland, in particular, until within the last century, when 
commerce and manufactures have created a new race of 
men, the distinctions of family were most religiously preserved, 
and carried to an antiquity, perhaps, not strictly warranted by 
written evidences. In the rader stages of society, the history 
of families, and the records of genealogy, are necessarily 
dependant upon tradition ; and in all countries, both of ancient 
and modern time, they bave constituted the favourite themes, 
and been considered as the peculiar province of the bards. In 
this manner were they, for ages, preserved in the Highlands of 
Scotland ; but, on the introduction of Ictters, a More permae 
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nent mode of recording their documents was adopted by the 
chieftains. For this purpose “ An Leavar Diarig,” or, “ the 
Red Book,” was formed in each district, and handed about the 
baronial mansions, in which every chieft tain entered such 
family occurrences, as he thought worthy of notice, or wished 
to transinit to his posterity ; a document of undoubted authen- 
ticity, and without danger of imposition, as each individual 
stood in fear of the whole body of nobility, who were always 
itoo jealous of their own dignity, to suffer a falsehood in 
‘favour of any one family, to be handed:down to posterity. ‘The 
“preservation of families was also assisted by the laws and cus- 
toms of Scotland; for it appears that‘ estates became heredi- 
tary in that kingdom, even before the reign of Malcolm II. 
who ascended the throne in 1004; and from that yery remoie 
period, until the present day, many faiilies -have hel, their 
lands in uninterrupted succession, and cap now produce their 
title deeds and genealogies without the sinallest.chasim, or the 
loss of a single. generation. 

It must, however, be observed, that in Scotland, seni were 
two distinct classes of nobility ; the greater and the lesser 
barows : the greater, were the titled nobles ; and the lesser 
were.an order of gentry, between the nobility, and the people, 
whose privileges, as well as their number aud estates, ren- 
dered them not only .a respectable, but also a powerful order 
in the state. The lesser barons were so distinguished, becanse, 
although their rank was inferior to that of the titled nobiiity, 
yet they still possessed the privilege of attending the great 
councils of the nation, and of sitting there io person. 

Many of the Scottish families are of that high antiquity, 
that the ancestor who first obtained possession of the paternal 
estate, is hid in the obscurity of the earliest ages: others, as we 
are told by Sir George Mackenzic, the Scottish genealogist, 
got.their lands as rewards for public services ; but surnaines 
came not into common use; until the rcign of Malcolm 
Canmore, who obliged all his nobles to assume these hereditary 
distinctions. 

In cousequence of this regulation, many took their names 
from the lands which they possessed ; and on the assumption 
of arms, adopted such bearings as suited the name ; thus prov- 
ing that they were the true heritors of their estates ; from 
whence has arisen the custom of designating any particular fa- 
mily as of thatilk ; thatis, where the names of the cstate and 
owner are the same. Some individuals established families, 
became jn their turns the founders of new ones, and in many 
instances assumed names and arms totally different from the 
original stock : thus a second son of the Robertsons of Struan, 
being on a bunting party with one of the early wonarelis, and 
having killed a wild boar in the forest of Stocket, with his dirk 
only ’ 
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only;.an action attended by some circumstances of personal 


bravery, he, in remembrance of the deed, received the sur 


name of Skene, which signifies dirk, in the Erse language ; 
and also bore three dirk points in pale, for his arms. 

From the early alliance and intercourse between Scotland 
and France, many settlers from the latter country arrived among 
them ; these, their names being unknown, received from their 
new friends such:as bore a resemblauce to their coats of arms; 
so that the Foulises are said to have been so called trom the 
leaves (feuilles) which they bore upon their shields ; and the 
Herrises or Herrisons (not Harrison) from a warlike instrument, 
the porcupine or herison in French, which they bore as a junior 
branch of the house of Vendosme. 

As in England, the leading and most powerful chiefs in each 
district gave part of their own bearings to their military tenants; 
so in Se sotland the superior on each estate gave his name to 


‘his dependants :..we are not, therefore, to suppose that all: the 


Campbells, Murrays, or Douglasses are descended. from ‘him 
who first assumed the name ; no.more than that the families of 
Cheshire ands Leicestershire, :who bear the garb and the 
cinquefoil, are descended from the houses of Meschines or of 
Mellent. i 

In many instances in Scotland, she jatiiob branches who dropt 
the old family names, still preserved the original arms, or some 
part of them ; thus Majoribanks,’bears a cushion, to shew that 
their stock was originally that of Johnstoun; the Wemyses 
and Fiefs are known to becadets of the ancient Macduff ; the 
Colquhouns and Macfarlanes to be cadets of the family of 
Lenox ; and the Shaws of the north are distinguished by their 
arms as descended trom the Mackintosies : this similarity of 
arms being considered by. Sir George Mackeuzie as a surer 
mark of consanguinity than the mere coincidence of surname. 
Latterly, however, in Scotland, much confusion has.arisen from 
men suddenly rising into opulence, and assuming to themselves 
the coats of arms of those. families whose names they bear, and 
that without any regard whatever to the armorial differences of 
the various branches ; for instance, there are no less than nine 
or ten families of Hamilton, all descended from the original 
stock, but all bearing coats of arms different not only in 
the tinctures, but having also bordures and other marks of 
cadency added to the original cinquefoil; but these new men, 
if of that name, look no farther than the peerage, and give the 
arms of the duke of Hamilton to some ignorant coach-painter 
or engraver to furbisii up a coat for’ them.’ Nothing indeed 
can be more ridiculous than to see men of that very name, 
varrying the arms on their carriages quartered with © the ship,” 
which has nothing todo with the name whatever, but is in fact 
the arms of the earldom of Arran, and ought not to be borue 
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even by a junior branch, \butmerely by the .possessor of the 
earldom solely. The herald’s college of Scotland, however, 
have taken up the matter seri musly, threatening to confiscate 
all articles ou which arms are wrongfully borne—a proceeding 
badced highly necessary there, as in.many instances the proof 
of arms having been borae by a man’s ancestors, has been taken 
to be a sufhcient evidence in law, for the inlieritance of titles 
aud estates; of course ail errors in-benaldry, or impudent assumpe 
von of heraldic bearings, are in Scotland nothing better then 
a species of forgery ! 

dn Ireland, asin all other nations in the first ‘rudiments of 
society, the custom ‘prevailed of king the name from the 
father, with the prefix of O, and sometimes of Mac, both of 
them signifying son. it appears, however, that at a very 
early period, those patronymics:became the names of numerous 
clans which inhabited particular districts. 

The English: blood being introduced into Ireland by the 
invasion of Earl Strongbow, in the reign of Henry I. te 
find a great number of that: descent resiclent there at the 
present day, particularly in the south-eastern parts of the 
island. 

Previous to the 12th century, there were doubtless many 
families established by the ‘Ostmen, or Danes; of these, 
however, we have no particular traces, except in one single 
instance, the family of Plunket, which is proved by ‘authentic 
documents to be of Danish origin. 

After the anarchy and cortusion with the English pale, 
consequent upon ihe murder of De Burgo, earl of Ulster, 
in 1838, many of the English settlers formed a closer con- 
nection with the Lrish, by adopting their manners and customs, 
and assuming brish surnames in dieu.of thew own. 

In the north, there are few of the ancient families, the 
Jands being principally in the hands of English avd Scat- 
tish settlers; the former inhabiting the counties ‘of Louth 
and Down ; the latter, Anuwim, Derry, Tyronc, and Done- 


THE 





al. 

The English families of longest continuance in the north, 

ssess the properties of their ancestors, acquired under 
Jobn de Courcie, who .conquered, and ‘became Lari of 
Ulster; the Scottish families ure principally those who 
received grants in Ulster from James [. and who brought 
over with them great numbers of their friends and depeu- 
dants. 

As fer the native Trish, it appears that they had an extreme 
dislike to the English surnames, until the reign of Edward LY, 
when tliey were obliged to-adopt names of English formation, 
which in many instances, however, were nothing more than 
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translations of their Irish appellations, that had been assumed 
its consequence of sone bodily distinctions. 





Anecdotes of General Catlen Craufurd. 


N the 25th of September last died, at Abrantes ia 
Portugal, Brigadier-General James Catlen Craufurd, 
At the age of 16 he entered into the army, and immediately 
joined his regiment in Upper Canada, and from that time to 
the hour of his death, devoting himself entirely to his pro. 
fession, he rarely, and but for the shortest periods, and on the 
most justifiable occasions, solicited leave to be absent from the 
station, in which his duty had fixed him : in the course of his 
service, he had followed the regiments, to which he had been 
successively appointed, to America, to Corsica, on board the 
fleet in the Mediterranean, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where he was aid-de-camp to the earl of Macartney, thea 
governor there, to the north of Germany, and lastly to Spain 
and Portugal. When his regiment, the 9Ist, of which he had 
long beea jieutenant-colonel, went to Portugal. to serve in 
the army under the orders of Sir Arthur Wellesley, now 
Viscount Welliagton, his royal highness the duke of York, 
then commander in chief, was graciously pleased to recommend 
to his majesty to raise him from the rank of colonel to that of. 
biigadier-general, and in that situation, of which he proved 
himself not uaworthy, he was present at the battle of Vimiera ; 
proceeding thence into Spain, his brigade formed part of thas 
division which, uader the orders of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Joan Hope, successfully accomplished its arduous march to 
join Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore; he shared in the 
fatigue and dangers of the retreat, and in the glory of the 
bate of Coranna, and.twice received the thanks of parlia- 
ment. Oa dis return to England he was placed on the staff in 
the eastern district, and on his application to be employed ia 
foreign service, wassent by the present commander in chief, 
a second time,to Portugal. His brigade being attached to 
ic division under General Hill, he was constantly employed in 
the most active and anxious services, and although his health 
had suilered repeatedly and greatly from fatigue, and from the 
disorders incident to the climate of Estramadura, which has 
proved so fatal to many of our troops, he could not be induced 
to quit this brigade, during the continuance of the campaign, 
and onthe eve of a battle; to this military. feeling, to this 
strong sense of duty, to this soldier-like determination he 
tell a sacrifice ; and so closed his short but honourabie career, 
wot having yet compleated his 35th year! thus are = 
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the well grounded hopes and expectations of bis family and 
of his friends. He had given in difficult situations the fairest 
promise of talents as an officer ; he was beloved by all those 
with whom he served. His zeal was ardent and continued; 
his humanity conspicuous; the whole tenor of his private 
life was most meritorious ; his character discreet, sincere, and 
manly, his heart grateful and affectionate; anexcellent husband 
toa most deserving wife; an anxious father, an attentive 
son, a faithful friend. In all these relations bis Joss is 
deeply felt, and it may without exaggeration be said, that 
in his premature death his country too has something to 
regret. 





ON GOOD NATURE. 


« Why should I time expend with such a snipe, 
*¢ But for my sport or profit” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


y fhe ERE cannot bea more distressing circumstance to a 
friendly and generous mind than the constant apprelen- 
sion of being imposed on ; if not only embitters, but destroys 
the noblest functions of the heart and understanding, and 
narrows the scope of liberality, until it becomes cautious and 
cunning. To see a man acting, without controul or fear, 
towards his fellow creatures, isa noble and gallant sight. We 
may, indeed, at times blame his generous confidence, but we 
cannot help admiring that courage and generosity which despises 
prejudice, and disdatns to be led, where the heart is interested. 
It is to these brave impulses that are owing the few liberal acts 
which chequer the routine of business, and ornament the man- 
ners of the world; which assert the honour of the calumniated, 
the honesty of the involved, and the cause of the oppressed. 
This generous spirit, chiefly to be noticed in thé young, abates 
its ardency, as years roll on, and as experience places its chilly 
band to repress itsexcursions in favour of humanity ; it becomes 
almost extinct in old age, when suspicion and fear esiablish 
fresh barriers for the protection of the weak. It is less 
vigorous in the female sex, for the same reason ; their timidity 
prevents their venturing far beyond the bounds of discretion ; 
a sense of safety is desirable to the timid, and, not seeing their 
way, they wisely refuse to go farther than the accustomed 
path. 

It is not easy, however, to say where the limits of generosity 
or of confidence are to be described ; some few general rules, 
may, however, assist the liberal mind bow it may pursue the 
objects of benevolence to man, and be free from apprehension 
g and 
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and mistrust. The first rule is to give what you know you can 
safely spare from your parse, or confidence, rather thau to lend 
either, Donot part With any thing beyorid what you, may 
recal ; thus you may still promote the beneficial ends of society, 
and avoid tliose accidetits and cdhnections which may injure 
your fortune, or disturb your happiness. The rule of judging 
every man to be a bad man until you know him, is ungenerous 
and false ; the stranger is entitled to the same opinion, that he 
would have entertained of ts inthe situation of beingastranger 5 
neither let us judge too hastily of any.’ How often have we 
cause to regret our mistakes, and to lament ou? short-sighted- 
ness in the common affairs of life ? Another rule is, to repose 
our confidence where we have been long acquainted, where we 
tay have been said to have seen the growth of character, and, 
even if we find ourselves deceived, to search whether our first 
Opinion has not been the correct one, and the Jast formed on a 
review of facts which have been produced by the contrgil of 
accidental circumstance, overwhelming the natural disposition 
of the man. 

There is not, therefore, the danger to be apprehended in our 
walk through life that the man of the world would pretend. 
Man may still exercise his generosity and his liberality, and if 
he gives to the ungrateful, ’tis no more than the great author of 
good does every day to bis ungrateful creatures. Let the 
generous man give where he thinks his bounty may be most 
wanted, and to those he thinks most deserving; nay, even 
let him give to the gndeserving, who suffer keen distress, 
that he may prevent the necessity of evil, and it is this doctrine 
which raises the Christian religion above every other, as 
lessening the effects of moral and physical evil, assudgitig, 
soothing, and healing the wounds of even the worst of 
sinners. 

Let man, then, indulge the noblest sentiment of the mind ; 
charity to his fellow creatures; Jet him bound away to the 
relief of the oppressed ; let him brave the storm of prejudice ; 
let him consider the opinion of the world of little value, 
in comparison with the opinion he can entertain of him 
self, 

Most of the ills of life result from having too little pride ; the 
pride that can resist the established fashions, habits, and 
opiniong ; that dare be humble where certain appearances are 
expected ; that will not yield to the multitade to do evil ; that 
will rest fixed to principles that will outlive the inconstant 
praises or censures ot the world ; this is not only noble arid 
magnanimous, but sure and certain in its progress to the true 
esteem of man, and to its own happiness. 

It is this pride also that will preserve us from that indisc;jmi- 
hate love of social intercourse with society that lays us open 

Vol..30. 6 T imposition, to 
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Imposition, and from that cullibility which not only believes 
every thing, but asseuts to any thing, sometimes proceeding 
from extreme good nature, but oftener from a weak and irreso- 
Jute mind. The man-who seeks to be happy with society is 
not a fool ; he is the wisest of all human beings ; it is only his 
indiscriminate pursuit of the object that occasions him, to fall 
into scrapes, and to encounter disappointment ; if a mau were 
to select a few worthy people forhis friends,and to tender only 
‘certain good offices to the stranger, he would rarely experience 
the severity of his own reproof. 

Lhere is not verhaps any thing, however, that requires more 
care than our chisice of friends and acquaintance at our outset 
in life. Good-nature is asweet that attracts numerous insects 
Who would drain it of its honey, and wasps and hornets who 
would sting the petal which produced it; the appearance of 
some reserve is sometimes necessary, though tke real philan- 
a inay, with the openness of the countenance, possess 
the Prudence of the understanding, and, like the skilful gamester, 
preserve himself from serious loss, by never risking beyond a 
certain som. 





For the Wrerkiy Enrertrainer. 





On petty Avarice and Covetousness. 


LTHOUGH there.are very few such notorious misers as 

Mr. Traman, and Mr. Elwes, and especially Mr. Dancer, 

yet the re are a vast number who, though they are profuse in 
some things, yet being very niggardiy in many others, are 
guilty of .petty avarice, and may justly be called covetous or 
petty misers. Some of these, for instance, would rather not 
hear from theig nearest relations, or best friends, than pay the 
postage of a letter or two; others are ‘often engaged in 
quasrels with tax-vatherers, carriers, coachmen, or porters, 
ubout trifli: g overcharges 3 some are so very parsimonious 
respecting the provisions of their houses ‘that it is not com- 
fortable for a generous person to Visit them, and always quite 
miserable for their servants. Beside there are many who 
inake a profession of the gospel, and yet are of this miserable 
parsimonious disposition ; if such belong to the established 
churcit, they frequently dispute about the tythes they are to 
pey ; and if dissenters, they subscribe but iittle In proportion 
to their income, aud if applied to for any further assistance, 
they pretend they cannot afford it, though they cau lay up 
anoney continually. 
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St. Ambrose says, that Joshua stopped the course of the sun, 
but he could not stop the course of avarice ; the sun stood 
still, but avarice went on. Bion, the philosopher, once told a 
miser, ** You do hot possess your wealth, but your wealth 
possesses you.” 

If we look into the scriptures we shall find that no vice is 
more severely censured than covetousness, for it is not only. 
called idolatry, and God is said to abhor the covetous, but it is 
plainly said, that “ who soloveth this world, the love of the 
father is not in him ;” covetousness is therefore inconsistent | 
withChristianity,and it is remarkable that there is no instance in all 
the Bible of any good person being charged with it, though 
there is hardly any other sin which some or other of them 
have not fallen into. 

Avarice is a principle not only detestable in its nature, but 
highly prejudicial to the possessor of it, in as much as it 
alienates the mind from God, frequently leads to dishonesty 
among men, and what is worse, it is a disorder hardly ever 
cared. ‘The prodigal, it is true, lavishes away his property, but 
then he attempts to enjoy himself, and to make others happy 
around him, whereas the covetous man does neither. Othe: 
passions have their holidays, but avarice never suffers its 
votaries to rest. 


Curious Frauds practised upon Under-writers. 


[From the Report from the Conimittee of the Hon. House of Coms 
mons, ] 


prae DS are frequently practised on under-writers. Several 
instances are notorious. 

An order came to have a ship called the Eagle insured ; 
proved it afterwards to have been fully known to the sah 
wishing to be insured, who lived at Phil: idelphia, that the ship 
was lost When he wrote his order for insurance. 

A second instance was that of the noted Captain Codling, 
ship Aciventure, and Messrs. Easterby and Mactarkane; the ship 
was destroyed, and the captain hanged ; avother was a ship or 
sloop, from Diep pe in France, toa place on thecoastof E ngland, 
wih a great quantity of speci ie on board ; they went to sea in 
the evening, and the ship was destroyed before morning, and 
the captain and crew on shore on the coast of France to 
breakfast ; the captain appeared before the underwriters in 
London, and on a suggestion made in the* committee-room, 
where the b usiness was spoken of, to have the man taken into 
custody, he set off about his business, and it turned out to be a 
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complete fraud, and not a farthing of it was recovered, because 
there neyer was any money shipped. In the case of a ship from 
Leghorn ; an insurance was made for a large amount on silks, 
but she was only loaded with brimstone; she was insured 
against sea risk only, went to sea on a fine morning, and was 
destroyed in the evening, and the captain and crew. went 
on shore in their boats ; she had been insured at a number of 
places, London, Liverpool, Marseilles, and I believe Man- 
chester ; the witnesses were even brought here to substantiate 
their loss, but they took wing the day before the trial was to 
come on. There was another insurance by the same_parties, at 
nearly the same time, on anothex risk of the same kind, against 
capture only ; she was taken and carried into Corsica in the 
course of a few hours afier she left Leghorn ; the fraud of that 
not coming out in time, she was paidfor. A ship from Boston, 
called the Hannah and Mary, was sunk by design ; she 
was insured at Lloyd’s, at Bristol, and at Liverpool, to a very 
considerable amount. We had the man in custody ; the prin- 
cipal run away at Liverpool; we had the acting maou up here, 
and he acknowledged that he had forged the bills of lading, 
the invoices, and eyery thing necessary to substantiate the 
interest, and on American stamps, which he had also procured, 
and sent them out to Boston, by order of his principal, with 
the plot ready made out to be acted upon: the next in 
which I happened to be concerned, and which Lhad a hand in 
detecting, wasa ship going from Gibraltar to Lisbon ; she 
was seen to be captured in Gibraltar Bay as she went out of 
the bay ; couriers were dispatched by diflerent roads to Lisbon 
and elsewhere, with four or five duplicate orders for. insurance ; 
which orders found their way to London, and the insurances 
were effected, but the fraud was discovered, and the loss was 
not paid. [ wrote aship(the Bourdeaux Trader) that had sailed 
from Portsmouth, .on a Saturday morning ; she was captured 
immediately outside the Isle of Wight; the captain came back, 
and was with the owner at Portsmouth when he wrote his letter 
of order for ‘insurance on the Sunday afternoon ; this was 
discovered, and being a fraud it was not paid. The insured 
went to the threshold of the court in general, and there dropped 
it ; they carried on their actions till they came almost to the 
day of trial in some instances: others were so glaring they 
durst not do it. 





A TALE OF WOE. 


A Friend of mine lately happened to be passenger in the 
& Chertsey coach coming to Loudon, At the extremity of 
Hampton, 
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Hampton, a very beantiful young woman, exceedingly well 
dressed, was handed.up to the roof of the coach by a man, 
dressed like, a. gentleman, who then quitted her ;. it was 
observed at the time,she took leave of her companion with 
marks of extraordinary.agitation. Sle had not proceeded far 
on the outside, whea the heavy rain coimpelled her to become 
an inside passenger. oe 

Nothiag very particular was qbseryed in her till, having 
taken some sligit refreshmeat, her manner. betrayed muc 
wildness and disorder of mind, and )soon, after spe. fainted, 
Every assistance wag immediately afforded, aad. the coach 
remained upwards of an hous in. Brentford, while a, humane 
apothecary was exerting all his professional skill in’ fruitless 
endeavours to restore her. She was utterly unknown to 
every one, and: it. was determined .that, the coach should 
pracced with her. ia that iaanimate state to London. After a 
tume, she uttered some convulsive sobs, and gradually recovered 
hey scli-possession. ‘The story. she then told must 
“ harrow up.the soul.” 

She was, she siid, the daughter of a most respectable, 
excellent woman, residing at a little town in Scotland. f 
ptirposely omit her name, not to inflict pain’ unnecessarily, 
but it will be’ soon known. She lived, she said, in the 
most perfect simplicity and happiness with her: mother, who 
was in an infiraysiate of health, ’till she met the: eye of a man 
representing hiinself as an officer in the army, and ealling 
himself Lieutensnt ~——-. [| cannnot persuade myself to give 
this (which was an assumed) name at length, lest | involuntarily 
injure sone honourable man who may bear it. This supposed 
Lieutenant —— ingratiated himself with the mother, and but 
tdo fatally succeeded in gaining the affections of the daugh- 
ter. His addvesses bore the marks of honour, for he proposed 
marriage. ‘The good old woman, delighted at the prospect of 
an establishment for her darling daugiter, agreed ta give ber 
100 pounds as a marriage portion, and a handsome stock of 





cloaths. 
[t is needless to detail by what artifices this practised seducer 
imposed upon the credulity of these two persons, who had 
lived their whole lives retired in simplicity and innocence ; 
it is enough to state that he succceded, and with the con- 
sent of the mother, bore off the daughter for the avowed 
purpose of making ber his wife; he took care also to 
carry off the hundred pounds, and five trunks full of clothes, 
He first took her to Carlisle, where he succeeded in triumph- 
ing over hier virtuc ; from thence he proceeded to Whitehaven, 
and advanced by slow degrees to London. He never again 
tulked of warriage, but became negligent and brutal in his 
conduct ; 
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condact ; she submitted to these multiplied injuries without 
repining or cowplaint, for thirteen months—trusting that 
her submission and her uffection would at last interest: him 
to treat her better; but the savage heart’ of her seducer 
seems to have meditated a horrible catastrophe to this 
tragedy. 

On their arrival in London, she found: herself pregnant ; 
under pretence of carrying her to her sister, he took-her to a 
Jone house near Hampton, with all her trunks. Here his treat- 
ment of her was such that human nature fecoils from the 
detail; and he one evening, after taking from her“ her 
rings, her glove’, and even her pocket handkerchief, he per- 
staded her to take a litile walk with him.» When he perceived 
the stage coach approaching, he gave her seven shillings, and 
told her shé should go to London, and he would follow her ina 
few minutes with her trunks. She obeyed him’ implicitly, and 
ascended the coach; but there she learned from the passen- 
gers that there was no other coach to follow them, and her 
eyes began to opentoher real situation. Deceivedand cheated 
out of her affections, deprived of her character and honour ; 
deserted ;. pregnant ; robbed of her money and her clothes ; 
enfeebled by continued ill usage and starvation; several 
hundred miles from’ her poor mother and friends; with- 
out a shilling in her pocket, or a door open to receive her ! 

This was her story, told irregularly and wildly, but witha 
genuine artlessness that impressed instant conviction of its 
truth. We are not at present acquainted with the rest of her 
history, but should we learn it hereafter, it will appear the _ first 
Opportunity. » he 


— ——- -——- + 





Remarks on the Migration of Birds and Insects. 


Have been informed, that when the light-houses on tise 
coast of Kent were first fitted up with reflecting lamps, the 
people who watched in them have caught sixty dozen of 
birds during the night, by their flying against the glass, and 
falling down. This remarkable information led me to conclude 
that they were birds of passage, either emigrating from or 
flying to our coast from the continent, and that, being allured 
by the brilliancy of the light, they directed their flight to that 
point. IL requested to have a list of such birds as they were 
acquainted with, and they sent me the names of such as they 
knew ; they are as follow, viz. the lark, the redwing, the wood- 
cock, the snipe, the widgeon, the teal, the duck of different 
species, the coot, the field: fare, the partridge, the blackbird, the 
thrush, the starling, the woodpecker, the bittern, the dove, the 
white» 
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whitethroat, and the quail. There. were many others which 
they were unacquainted with. Some of the birds emigrate 
in large flights, while others arrive in small detachments. 
“The goldfinches, like the swallows, congregate on the shores : 
and ‘I have khowa a person catch one hundred and twenty in 
forty-eight hours. _; 

The larks, and some other birds, are an exception ; for they 
arrive i few ata time, atall hours of the day, from the morn- 
ing “till the evening, and may be seen approaching the 
shore ia’ the autuinn, and during the winter. The swallows 
ure sometimes seen to congregate in large numbers on the coast, 
where they wait for an opportanity to take their departure, 
as most of the birds in a long flight geuerally fiy against the 
wind. 

When scientific men begin to make observations, they will 
perhaps find reason to conclude that several species of insects 
migrate as well as birds ; that they sometimes visit us from 
parts very distant; and that they can keep on the wing much 
longer than it is generally expected. 

jy 








Method of keeping Fruit Trees in Vigour. 


t ERBAGE growing rouud fryit trees, either in fields or or- 

chards, being tnjurious to their vegetation, particularly to 
peach tees, to prevent which, in Germany they surround 
them with the refuse stalks of tax, after the fibrous part has 
been taken off, spreading it over the ground as far as their 
ieots extend No weeds will growunder thts flax, and the earth 
remains fresh and loose. Evena withered peach tree has been 
recovered by these meuns, and bore larger and better fruit 
than before. 

The leaves of trees falling in autumn may also be employed 
advantageously this way ;*but dry branches, or something else, 
should be laid over them to prevent their being blown away by 
the wind. ‘The walaut trees appear to be the best. 


_ — - a en U 





Method of increasing the Durability of Tiles. 
[From the French of Sounigi.] 


. dame the adoption of glazingaad varnishing, ® increase - 

i the hardness of tiles, tarring has been proposed, and the 

process to me appears practicable, aud not expensive, 
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To make a trial of it tpon one of my roofs, I provided some 
of the largest brushes [céuld get, and, with an assistant, we 
set ourselves to coat the upper sidé of ‘my tiles wiih tar, liqui- 
fied dver'a gentlé tire, and Kept moderately hot. Four per- 
sons wefe employed to hatrd us the tile, aiid, when tarred, to 
Jay them in the sun to dry, which took three or four days, it 
beitig then the spring of te yeur. I had set apart the best 
tilés, those most ioroughly baked, and I exposed others to the 
sun, that ‘they inight be warmed, and feceive the cout of tar 
nore easily. 

After'the process, the tiles appeared as if coated with a red- 
dish brown varnish. Four botirs were safficient for the prepa- 
tation of two thousand.» Near my fotisé’ was 4 tile kiln, which 
was just ready to draw. As soon as it was sufficievtly cool, to 
allow the tiles to be hahdled, I hadas many taken oat as left in 
the interior of the kiln sufficient room for a few people to coat 
them with tar. While two or three wete tarring the tiles, 
three others were emptoyed to vive them, receive them when 
turred, and lay them in a corner of: the kiln, where the heat was 
reduced to that of a vapour bath. When the kiln was quite 
cold, the tiles were found perfectly dried, but they had not such 
a shining coat as the former, because the great heat had caused 
the tar to penetrate into their substance. Their pores were 
completely stopped, and they were rendered impenetrable to 
water, Five persons tarred four thousand tiles in six hours. 

Some persons say that tarred tiles would be more durable if 
they were powdered with ivon filings and chareoal; but if these 
réndered the surfaces rough, they would detain the water, 
while the tiles, coated like varnish, would let it run off: Lime 
and tar, fats in general, whale oil, or dregs of oil, would be 
equally adapted to the purpose, and still cheaper. 

This method is further recommended in London, &c. when 
tiles are cracked by the frost; the expense is by no meatis an 
object in comparison with the comfort ahd advantage of a se- 
cure roof. ‘Taking coal tar for this use,and calculating for « 
roof of a middling extent, and supposing such roof to require 
a hundied weight, the tar at eighteen shiliings would make the 
cost only two guineas. 








ON WOMEN. 
[Fron Segur’s Publication on that Sul,ject.] 


T cannot be denied, that the intent of nature in. creating 
women, has principally been to consecrate them to the 
employment 
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employment of mothers. All their qualities seem to an- 
nounce this sacred destination, and few of their imperfec- 
tions to hinder its being accomplished. In fact, we may 
remark, that those errors of inadvertency, of levity, of 
frivolity, of want of consistency in their ideas, disappear 
us soon as the object in question is their offspring. There 
are few women who, when they become mothers, do not 
lose some faults, and acquire some virtues. The change 
which takes place, at this moment, in the head aad heart 
of a young woman, is one of the most interesting subjects 
for observation. Is she a coquet, susceptible and carried 
away by her passions ? [ma word, has she ever made a slip? 
The moment in which she hears the first cry of her. infant 
seems ‘to touch a new chord within her, which renders the 
rest more obscure and less powerful, which, by a pleasing 
and prolonged vibration, diffuses a sudden charm throughout 
every part of her being! The least pure of women is then 
more mother than mistress ; and if the husband and the lover 
arrive at the same time, the first look is cast- upon the father 5 
Jove cannot obtain it, and is astopished to see his ascendancy 
suspended. od 

itisia the material sentiment that women shew a per- 
severing ardour. Ihave seen women who could not endure 
the slightest fatigue, remain an entire month, and whole 
nights at the cradle of their infant until its death. Agitated 
by the fear that its spirit might take its flight, they seem to 
arrest it by their looks, whieh they cast upon the already cold 
body. An inexplicable circumstance! { have seen fathers 
sink under this fatigue,and, almost always in this case, vigour, 
combined with greater inditlerence, yield to weakness, supported 
by excess of sensibility. 

With respect to myself, I am of opinion, that women 
are entitled to equal rights with ourselves. 1a common 
with us, they possess the qualities of honour, reasof, wit, 
courage, perseverance, and patience ; and their importance, 
which unites us, is equalto our own. Let us then be cone 
vinced of our errors respecting them. Who are those 
beings whom we thus oppress? Their breast sustains and 
nourishes us; their bands direct ovr earliest steps ; their 
tender voice teaches us to lisp our first expressions ; they 
Wipe away the first sears we shed ; and to them we are in- 
debted for our earliest pleasures. Nature seems to have 
confided man to their continual care. The cradle of infancy 
is their peculiar charge, and their kind compassion smooths the 
bed of death. 


Vol. 50. GU Answer, 
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Answer, by B. Baker, of Bridgewater, to T. H. Pearce’s Rebus, inserted the 
206 of August. 


HE BUFFALO, if I am right, 
Will biing your Indian beast to sight. 


*,* B.Carvosso, of Cosawes, has also answered this rebus, 





Answer, by J. W. of Charmonih, to ¥. Tread-win's Cnarade, inserted the 20th 
of August. 


FT in the garden may be seen, 
The ROSEMARY an ever-green. 


tr Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s- 
gate; Christopher Caines, of Cerne school; $. Tucker, of Bugfurd; ‘Tho- 
mas Burt, and J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; B. Carvoso, of Shepton Mal- 
let; B. Baker, of Bridgewater; and J. Daw, of Landulph. 


Answer, by F. French, to F. Ball’s Rebus, inserted August 20+ 


mie is the sort of cloth you meant, 
I hope with this you'll be content, 








t4t ‘We have received the like answer from J. Daw, of Landulph; and 
B. Carvusso, of Cosawes. 





A REBUS, dy T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 


F you are inclin’d my first for to find, 
And give it a name at your leisyre 
Two-thirds you must view of what misers will do 
When coveting much worldly treasure, 


My next I am sure is very impure, 
Of evils a numerous train ; 

But join both aright, they’!l afford you delight, 
And a solace that all may obtain, 


An ENIGMA, by R. Withall, of Plymouth. 





J Dy anny is my mother, man reckons me his own, 
From ages past I’ve been his darling son ; 

Yet various are the cruelties I bore, 

‘That he might to the world his love explore. 

Cast in the furnace, then with vengeance beat, 

And with such vengeance that I freely sweat. 


Yet, after all this great and needful doing, 
There’severy year some thousands whom I ruin ; 
Bring to the gullows, and to sad disgrace, 

Or dsaw some victim from a happy place. 
But ict me closer come within your ken, 

] am your heart’s desire, the only one, 

For which you daily labour, toil, and sweat, 
And the chief cause for which so many fret, 


9 POETRY. 
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LORD ULLIN’s DAUGHTER. 
[From Mr. Campbell’s Poems.]} 
ATs to the Highlands bound, 


Cries, ‘* Boatiman, do not tarry! 
And Ill give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o’er the ferry,” 


** Now who be ye would cross Lochgyley 
This dark and stormy water ?” 

s¢ Oh! I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 
And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we've fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 
‘My blood would stain the heather. 


His horsemen hard behind us ride; 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ?” 


Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
** T’ll go, my chief, I’m ready : 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady ; 


And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shal] not tarry 5 ‘ 
So, tho’ the waves are raging while, 

Pil row you o’er the ferry.” 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


Bot still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 


s¢ Oh haste thee, haste (the lady cries) 
Tho’ tempests round us gather ; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.” 


The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her ; 

When Oh! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gather’d o’er her. 


And still they row’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord Ullin reach’d thai fatal shore, 
His wrath was chang’d to wailing-— 
For 
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For sore dismay’d, thro’ storm and shade, 
His child he did discover : —— 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 
And oné was round her lover, 


*¢ Come back, come back!” (he cried in grief) 
Across this stormy water: 

And [’}i forgive your Highland chief, 
My d.ughter! Oh my daughter!” 





?Twas vain: the loud waves lash’d the shore, 
Return oraid preventing : 

The waters. wild went o’er, bis child, 
And he was left lamenting! 





Lines, written near the Rocks of St. Vincent,in the Neighbourhood of 
Bristol. 


[From Poems by Laura Sophia Temple. ] ‘ 


AIL, hail to the rocks! in proud grandeur reposing, 

Where rolls the swift current of Avon’s dark side ; — 
And hail to the wood-walks, their beanties disclosing, 
That gracefully wind up the cliff’s hoary side. 


And hail tothe bleak heath! uncloathed with green, 

Where springs not a primrose, and waves not a tree, { 

For lov’d are the wood-walks, and. sacred the scene, 

Where the friend of my bosom has wander’d with me. €; 


They have witness’d the converse that taught and that charm’d me, h 

And made me love virtue for her Iovcly sake ; t ie 
They have witness’d the glances whose sun.shipe has warm’d me, } jon 
And made ev’ry fibre of gladness partake, | Mu 
They have witness’d the kiss that her fondness impress’d, : that 
They have witness’d the smiles too that on me she threw; ' smu 
And Oh! they havé scen, as.a bird to its nest, | ther 


To the home of her arms how T rapturously flew. 


Mu 


Then hail to the rocks, in proud grandeur reposing, 





Where rolls the swift current of Avon’s dark tide; ; = 
Then hail to the wood-walks, their beauties disclosing, ; asa 
That gracefully wind up the cliff’s hoary side. ; a se 
And hail to the bleak heath, uncloathed with green, am 
Where springs not a primrose, and waves not a tree, /  jwtr 
Lov’d, lov’d are the Wood-walks, and sacied the scenes ; 
Where the friend of my bosom has wander’d with me, | — 
and 
peach allel deahe 1 PP 
MUTUAL FORGIVENESS, 6 
| wal 
VE fled 6 ° ’ ful 
% fled for refuge from her shame, # 
Her grief, to Adam’s breast ; bov 
The ruin’d here felt the claim, the 
Nor genexous Jove repress’d. 
Sweet were the pilgrimage of those — 
Who, hand in hand, to Heaven, - 
bag ee arn wae 9 he eye to close, j obl 
“OrpiVing and forgiven. ? 
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So, thro’ the moisten’d vale of life, 
United may they tread; \ 

Nor waste its little joys in strife 

For who shall be the head. 


